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F.A.O. Considers Food Surpluses 


The problem of food surpluses has been one of the 
chief topics of discussion in the current session of 
the Conference of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, meeting in Washington. 

F.A.O. Director General Norris E. Dodd, former 
U. S. Undersecretary of Agriculture, put before the 
Conference a proposal for an International Com- 
modity Clearing House to help solve what he terms 
the “terrible paradox” of overproduction in some 
countries and hunger in others. 

While his proposal was defeated, in large measure 
because of opposition by the United States, it has 
served to center attention on the problem and to put 
pressure on the U. S. government to make more 
specific plans for disposing of its farm surpluses. 


Plan for an I.C.C.H. 


The L.C.C.H. plan recognized that the food sur- 
plus problem today is really a monetary and trade 
problem. The world is far from having an over- 
production of food: but the countries which need it 
lack the proper currencies to buy it. Since the dollar 
area is the only one with sizable food surpluses, the 
problem comes back to the dollar shortage. 

Those who supported I.C.C.H. maintained that we 
cannot wait for a solution of the dollar shortage to 
take some action on food surpluses. Through the 
I.C.C.H., a country which needed food but could not 
pay for it in “hard” currency might make payment 
in its own money. These funds would accumulate 
in the Clearing House, to be paid back eventually 
to the surplus countries once currencies became con- 
vertible. 

The plan for I.C.C.H. listed several other functions 
which it might perform, as an “action arm” of 
F.A.O., some short-term, others more long-term in 
nature. The Clearing House was to be financed by 
contributions from member governments. A capital 
fund of $5 billion was first proposed, and later modi- 
fied to $1 billion. Even these figures, however, were 
quite tentative; the scope of the operation would 
have depended upon the amounts of surpluses dis- 
posed of through the Clearing House. 

The proposals for the I.C.C.H., as well as the 


report analyzing it made by the Commodity Work- 
ing Party of the F.A.O. Council, point out that the 
plan raises many questions.* Chief among these is 
the wisdom of its provisions for financing the sale 
of surpluses by accumulation in the I.C.C.H. of “soft” 
currencies. Some think that the plan might even 
delay the day when currencies could again become 
convertible. For it is doubtful whether the debtor 
countries could afford repayment in goods of a large 
debt accumulated over a number of years. If the 
financing is unsound, shouldn’t a different proposal 
be made? 

Another basic question is raised over the proper 
level for world food prices. Some believe that the 
I.C.C.H. would encourage keeping them high by 
providing a government-subsidized outlet. It is 
pointed out, however, that this decision would de- 
pend more on national farm price support programs 
than on the 1.C.C.H. In the case of the United 
States, for example, the surpluses are bought by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as required by U. S. 
law. Only then could they be disposed of through 
the I.C.C.H. 


U. S. Position 


The United States officially opposed the plan as 
being unsound, and not providing a solution to the 
basic problems. The Point Four program, said our 
representatives, would do more to help the food- 
deficit countries in the long run, by enabling them 
to produce more goods and thus have the means of 
buying the things they need. 

Some observers believe that the United States pre- 
fers to dispose of its food surpluses by special arrange- 
ments with each country, rather than through inter- 
national machinery such as the I.C.C.H. 


What Steps Next? 


When the I.C.C.H. failed to get enough support 
from F.A.O. members, a much watered-down ver- 
(Continued on next page, col. 1) 


* Those interested in exploring the plan further may obtain both 
documents from the F.A.O., 1201 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Their numbers: C 49/10 and C 49/24 of the Fifth 
Session of F.A.O. Conference. 


U.N. Assembly Ends 


With the closing of the fourth session of the U.N. 
General Assembly comes the opportunity to review 
the problems which it considered, and the decisions 
made. 

Perhaps the outstanding achievement was approval 
of the plans for economic development, which As- 
sembly President Romulo called “one of the most 
constructive acts of international statesmanship ever 
taken under the auspices of the United Nations.” 
The proposals for an expanded program of techni- 
cal assistance through the U.N. and the specialized 
agencies were unanimously adopted. (See Trenps, 
September 19.) The next step is to be a Technical 
Assistance Conference at which member govern- 
ments will work out details of financing the program. 

A second major decision concerned the future of 
the Italian colonies. By the provisions of the Italian 
peace treaty, the Assembly vote is binding rather 
than simply a recommendation—the first such in- 
stance in U.N. history. The Assembly decision pro- 
vides: for Libya, independence by 1952, with the aid 
of a U.N. Commissioner and Council to establish 
its government; for Somaliland, a U.N. trusteeship 
under Italian administration for ten years, at which 
time it shall become independent; for Eritrea, post- 
ponement of a decision pending further investigation. 
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sion was adopted by the Conference. It provides for 
a Committee on Commodity Problems, which will 
compile information on food surpluses and encour- 
age agreements for their disposal between the na- 
tions concerned. 

The airing of the problem in the F.A.O. has served 
to show its complexities. There is no simple solu- 
tion to the problem of hunger and uneven distri- 
bution of food throughout the world. It must be 
attacked in many ways, for it involves questions of 
trade, finance, prices, labor, and industrial as well as 
agricultural production. Fortunately, through the 
U.N. Economic and Social Council, and the special- 
ized agencies, nations are already attempting to work 
out answers to these problems together. 

For the U. S. citizen who is pondering the ques- 
tion of what his government’s policy should be, the 
issue is further complicated. by its close relation to 
the domestic U. S. farm support program. 

One fact, however, seems to stand out: the next 
move is up to the United States. As the nation with 
growing food surpluses stored in our warehouses 
while there is hunger abroad, the U. S. has an obli- 
gation to propose some action in place of the I.C.C.H. 
which it opposed. 


Margarine Next in Senate 


On September 27 Senator Lucas, the Majority 
Leader, stated on the floor of the Senate that the bill 
repealing federal taxes and fees on margarine would 
be the first measure to be considered by the Senate 
when it reconvenes in January. 

The bill which awaits action (H. R. 2023) has al- 
ready passed the House. It repeals the internal- 
revenue taxes on the manufacture, distribution and 
sale of margarine and—to quote the Senate Finance 
Committee’s Report—“permits the oleomargarine 
interests to sell their product in harmless colors of 
their own choice in free competition with butter 
unhindered by the burden of discriminatory Federal 
taxation.” (S. Report 309.) 

The margarine which moves in interstate com- 
merce is already required by the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act to be labeled. H.R. 2023 extends 
these labeling requirements to colored margarine 
which is sold in the same State or Territory where 
it is produced. 

As amended by the Senate Committee, the bill re- 
quires public eating places that have margarine ready 
for serving to (1) post in a conspicuous place in the 
establishment notices that margarine is served, or 
(2) place such a notice on the menu. Public eating 
places that serve margarine are also required to (1) 
have each separate serving labeled or accompanied 
by labeling, or (2) make each separate serving 
triangular in shape. 

Finally, the bill specifically reserves to the states 
the power to ban or regulate under State law the 
possession, sale or serving of colored margarine. 

It would seem that every conceivable precaution 
had been taken to guard against the fraudulent sale 
of colored margarine as butter. Yet the opposition 
to the bill grows more heated every day, and there 
is even talk of a filibuster. The second session of 
Congress promises to start off with fireworks! 


Give TRENDS for Christmas Gifts 


A year’s subscription to TRENDS is the best invest- 
ment you can make for $1.00 in terms of a Christmas 
gift to your friends. 

Its arrival in the mails every two weeks is a constant 
reminder of your friendship, and it is a flattering 
acknowledgment of your common interest in the world 
today. 


The first issue on Christmas orders will be that of 
December 26th. 
A greeting card will be sent to the friend for whom 


you have ordered TRENDS giving your name as the 
donor. 
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